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THE PLAS MILTON PORTRAIT. 


Tue Milton Tercentenary and the British 
Museum Milton exhibition of portraits, &c., 
have again called attention to the painting 
by Plas in our National Portrait Gallery. 
As this appears to be the only painting of 
Milton there, it becomes of no little interest 
and concern to ascertain as far as possible 
whether it really represents the author of 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

In the valuable catalogue of ‘The Por- 
traits, Prints, and Writings of John Milton,’ 
1908, admirably compiled by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson from the exhibition this year 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, eleven 
portraits of Milton are engraved, and full 
accounts of them are given. A copy of the 
painting in the National Portrait Gallery is 
engraved at p. 19, and full notices of it are 
found on pp. 19, 83, 84, Nos. 164, 165. It 
formerly belonged to Capel Lofft, and was 
engraved by Quinton, Norwich, 1797. It 
is said that Mr. Lofft published it in his 
edition of ‘Paradise Lost’ in 1792, and 
presented it to the Trustees in 1839. It is 
remarked that “‘ the Director of the Portrait 
Gallery is by no means satisfied that it is a 
picture of Milton”; and we further read 


that “it is suggested that it represents 
Bunyan rather than Milton.” Mr. Lofft 
stated that the picture was bequeathed to 
his father by Col. Holland; and that seems 
all that is known of it. 

The portrait, however, does not agree 
with the undoubted representations of 
Bunyan, of whom see a good portrait in 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ edited by the 
Rev. R. Philip, Virtue, 1853. The two 
heads and faces and the expressions are 
decidedly different, as also are the nose, 
hair, and mouth. The only point of con- 
nexion seems to be the pilgrim’s staff and 
gourd. These are found in the Plas por- 
trait, but not in that of Bunyan ; and though 
as an emblem they would suit Bunyan, 
they cannot be considered of any weight 
when the two portraits are so unlike as 
manifestly to represent different persons. 
But the important inquiry is whether the 
Plas portrait represents Milton, or was 
intended for him. 

By aid of Dr. Williamson’s admirable 
Catalogue, the Plas portrait can be compared 
with ten other Milton portraits, of which 
some are undoubtedly genuine. The por- 
trait in the National Portrait Gallery ap- 
pears to be by Pieter van der Plas; but 
as a painter of this name died in 1626, he 
cannot thus have painted Milton, who was 
then only eighteen. 

If this Plas portrait is compared with 
that of Milton taken from life by Faithorne, 
the difference is at once seen. It is clear 
they cannot represent the same person, 
while the other Milton portraits agree with 
Faithorne, and not with Plas. The general 
character as seen in the faces differs. That 
of the Plas portrait is aggressive, combative 
rather, while Faithorne’s is quiet, composed, 
reflective. The mouth is absolutely different. 
In the Faithorne and others it is rather 
full, bow-shaped ; in the Plas it is straight, 
thin, and more military than poetic. The 
look in the Plas is upward, in Faithorne 
straight forward. In Plas the hair parts 
at the side, and does not rest on the shoul- 
ders; in Faithorne it is centre-parted, 
and rests on the shoulders. The nose is 
different. In Plas it projects more, is 
longer, and declines at the end; but not 
so in Faithorne; while in the former the 
nostrils slope, but in the latter are hori- 
zontal. In Plas the hair looks like a wig, 
but not at all so in Faithorne. Plas’s is 
like a Puritan soldier-preacher ; Faithorne’s 
is destitute of any such character. The 
disposition of the hands in Plas seems quite 
un-Miltonic. There appears a sort of set 
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attitude in them, as if for effect: one is 
conspicuously laid on what might do for 
a window-sill or pulpit edge, while the other | 
is rather affectedly laid with outstretched 
fingers on the heart, as if the man were, 
enunciating some religious truth, or making | 
a confession of faith. In nine other por- 
traits no hands are visible. In one, p. 93, | 
one hand is seen, but only in part, the| 
other being studiously concealed in 
cloak. Hands are very characteristic. | 
There is an indescribable air about each. | 
All the portraits but that of Plas may be 
imagined to represent an author, thinker, 
student, poet, savant; but not so Plas, 
which rather has the air of a worthy Puritan 
captain under Cromwell, turned preacher 
in his retirement, and now valiantly engaged | 
in contending for the faith. The deep) 
profundity of philosophic thought, which | 
one can fancy in the others, is wanting in| 
the Plas. There is a marked difference | 
in the dress: that of the Plas portrait is 
extremely plain, as of a burgher, no cloak, 
no collar tassel, &c.; the others exhibit 
a gentleman’s apparel, cloak, frill, collar 
tassel, &c. If Marshall’s portrait prefixed 
to Milton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1645, is compared 
with Plas’s, it seems impossible they can 
represent the same person. In the left-hand 
corner of the one by Plas are a pilgrim’s staff | 
and gourd, which, though suitable to 
Bunyan, seem quite unmeaning when applied 
to Cromwell’s Latin Secretary and the author 
of ‘Comus.’ It is hard to realize Milton 
as a pilgrim, either actually or metaphoric- | 
ally. In the other corner is a Resurrection | 
figure, standing on a tomb holding a banner. | 
This seems as unsuitable an emblem of the | 
poems as the other is of the poet. It) 
certainly does not suit ‘ Paradise Lost’ ; 
and as to ‘Paradise Regained,’ it ter- 
minates with the Temptation, and has 
nothing to do with the Resurrection. 

To judge from a comparison of the Plas | 
portrait with others of Milton and Bunyan, | 
and from an examination of the grove 
itself, it does not seem to represent either | 
Milton or Bunyan. ys 
| 

NIGHTCAPS. 

A wicHTcaP is defined in Schmidt’s | 
‘Shakespeare Lexicon’ as “a cap worn) 
in bed or in undress.” When was the_ 
fashion of wearing them introduced into_ 
England? and is there any reference 
thereto prior to 1600 ? 


'to have been uncommon early in the seven- 


teenth century,” and adds that ‘in 1601 
the celebrated Dr. Forman records in his 
diary the loss of his night-cape band.” 
See ‘ Autobiography of Dr. Simon Forman,’ 
ed. Halliwell, 1849, p. 32. 

In 1601 Shakespeare in ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
I. ii, makes Casca say that when Cesar 
thrice refused the crown offered him by 


‘Mark Antony “the rabblement hooted and 


clapped their chapped hands, and threw 
up their sweaty nightcaps”’ ; and in ‘Othello,’ 
II. i. (acted in 1604), Iago says :— 

I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb, 

For I fear Cassio with my nightcap too. 

Ben Jonson in ‘The Silent Woman,’ 
IV. ii. (1609), makes Truewit exclaim, 
““Where’s thine uncle?”’ and Sir Dau- 
phine replies, ““Run out of doors in his 
nightcaps to talk with a casuist about his 
divorce.” 

In Samuel Rowlands’s ‘More Knaves 
Yet,’ written in 1612, we have “ patiently 
wore nightcap, sickeman like.” 

Lord Chancellor Bacon in ‘Sylva Syl- 
varum; or, A Natural History in Ten 
Centuries,’ uses the term metaphorically 
(in 1625), for he writes :— 

** Great mountains have a perception of the dis- 
position of the air to tempests, sooner than the 
valleys or places below, and therefore they say in 
Wales, when certain hills have their nightcaps on 
they mean mischief.”—Bacon’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii. p. 6,. 
Century IX. 

In the ‘Verney Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 482, 
we read with reference to Swiss travelling 
in October, 1650 :— 

*‘It seems an irreverence to fancy Sir Ralph 
stumbling through an ocean of snow or a Pass in his 
Paris periwig, his new Cambrick double ruffe cuffes ; 


or laying his fine peaked nightcap to rest on the- 


coarse sacking of the Swiss beds stuffed with 
leaves.” 

Congreve in ‘The Double Dealer,’ III. v. 
(1693), makes Careless say :— 

**Lady Plyant has told me the history ot Sir 
Paul's nine years’ courtship; that the first favour 
he received from her was a piece of an old scarlet 
petticoat for a stomacher, which since the day of 

is marriage he has, out of a piece of gallantry, 
converted into a nightcap, and wears it still with 
much solemnity on his anniversary wedding night.” 
Labat, who visited Spain in 1705, mentions 
with surprise that no Spaniards, men, women,,. 
or children, ever wore nightcaps (Labat, 
— en Espagne,’ vol. i. p. 248, Paris, 

730). 
In The Spectator of 11 July, 1711, Addison 


Buckle in his ‘Miscellaneous Works,’ writes: ‘‘ We were much surprized to meet 
vol. iii. p. 317, remarks that “they seem| with a gentleman that had accoutered. 
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himself in a nighteap Wig”; and in The 
Spectator of 6 March, 1711, in a letter of 
Dorinda’s, “ As I was walking in the Park, 
he appeared to me in one of those Wiggs, 
that I think you call a nightcap.” 

In Swift’s * Miscellanies,’ probably written 
in 1713, these lines occur :— 

How did the humbled swain detest 

His prickly beard and hairy breast ! 

His nightcap border’d round with lace 

Could give no softness to his face. 
Pope in ‘Imitations of Horace,’ Second 
Epistle of the Second Book, ll. 116-20, 
writes in 1734 :— 

The man who, stretch'd in Isis’ calm retreat, 

To books and study gives seven years complete, 

See ! strew'd with learned dust, his nightcap on, 

He walks an object new beneath the sun ! 

In 1760 Sterne in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
vol. i. p. 414, in the chapter on ‘ Whiskers,’ 
says: ‘‘ Have not beds and bolsters and 
nightcaps stood upon the brink of destruc- 
tion?” In ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ 
vol. ii. p. 344 (issued in 1768), La Fleur 
searched for a letter in every pocket, “‘ then 
emptied them upon the floor, pulled out 
a cravat, handkerchief, a comb, a night- 
cap”; and at p. 355 of the same volume 
he writes of Paris, and how seldom the 
husband comes into his shop, “‘ but in some 
dark and dismal room behind he sits, 
commerceless in his thrum nightcap.” 

In the poem ‘The Double Transforma- 
tion,’ by Oliver Goldsmith, which appeared 
in 1765, Jack Bookworm finds, after twelve 
months’ married life, that 

Half the charms that deck’d her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
And when at home, at board, or bed, 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapp'd her head. 
In the ‘ Description of an Author’s Bed- 
chamber’ Goldsmith writes :— 
A nightcap decked his brows instead of bay— 
A cap by night, a stocking all the day. 

Boswell in his ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson,’ 
29 Sept., 1773, notes :— 

“Tasked him if he had ever been accustomed to 
wear a nightcap. He said, ‘No.’ I asked him if it 
was best not to wear one. He said, ‘Sir, I had this 
custom by chance, and perhaps no man shall ever 
know whether it is best to sleep with or without a 
nightcap.’ The truth is, that if he had always worn 
a nightcap, as is the common practice, and found 
the High anders did not wear one, he would have 
wondered at their barbarity.” 

On 9 Oct., 1773, Boswell again refers to the 
subject :— 

has which it is 
—, to explain : he never wears a mghtcap, 
as Ihave already mentioned, but he puts a handker- 
chief on his head in the night.” 


The following lines occur in Cowper’s 
* Conversation ’ (1780) :— 

And now—alas for unforeseen mishaps !— 
They put on a damp nightcap and relapse. 

In the fifth chapter of ‘The Legend of 
Montrose ’ (1819) Scott writes :— 

“** A long story, my Lord,’ said Capt. Dalgetty, 
‘is next to a good evening draught, and a warm 
nightcap the best shoeing horn for drawing on a 
sound 

Washington Irving in ‘Tales of a Tra- 

veller’ (1824) tells the story of how his 
‘uncle lay with his nightcap drawn almost 
down to his nose,” and sees a figure of 
commanding air, and dressed in ancient 
fashion, glide into the room, and walk to 
the fireplace “‘ without regarding my uncle, 
who raised his nightcap and stared earnestly 
at her”; and when the figure, stretching 
its arms towards heaven, glides out of the 
door, 
“my uncle lay meditating on the visién, but, being 
a great traveller and accustomed to strange adven- 
tures, drew his nightcap over his eyes and fell 
asleep.” 

Dickens in chap. xxii. of ‘ Pickwick’ 
(1836) describes the romantic adventure 
with a middle-aged lady in yellow curl- 
papers :— 

“ Having carefully drawn the curtains of his bed 
on the outside, Mr. Pickwick sat down on the rush- 
bottomed chair and leisurely divested himself of 
his shoes and gaiters ; he then took off and folded 
up his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth; and slowly 
drawing on his tasselled nightcap, secured it firmly 
to his head by tying beneath his chin the strings 
which he always had attached to that article of 
dress.” 

The habit of wearing nightcaps, which 
seems from the references quoted above 
to have been in general use through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has 
gradually decreased during the last fifty 
years, and nowis almost entirely discontinued. 
ft would be interesting to know when it 
commenced, and what writers before Shake- 
speare in 1601 refer to it. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


[Nightcaps were in use long before the time 
of Shakespeare. The earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is from Chaucer’s ‘Merchant's Tale,’ 1. 609 
(c. 13886) :— 

She him saugh up sittinge in his sherte, 
In his night-cappe, and with his nekke lene. 


Quotations are also given from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. There is no illustration from 
Shakespeare, but the first seventeenth-century 
example is from the Second Part of ‘The Return 
from Parnassus,’ I. y. (1602): ‘‘Ther’s a fellow 
with a night cap on his head.” ] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNICAL bury, 1710]. The stops after the alpha- 
TERMS. betisms are incorrect, but are in the 
originals. X Y Z, see H. p. 175. There 


(See ante, p. 81.) 

Tue abbreviations used in the following 
list are :— 

§.L.D.=‘ Les Supercheries littéraires dé- 
voilées: galerie des auteurs apocryphes, 
supposés, déguisés....,’ par J. M. Quérard, 
1847-60. 

H.=‘ Handbook 
by O. Hamst, 1868. 

M.E.B. = ‘Modern English Biography’ 
(1850 to 1900), by Frederic Boase. 

O.E.D. =‘ The Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
edited in chief by Dr. Sir J. A. H. Murray. 

Abbreviation. — Some of the authors’ 
names only. 

Examples: George Beaumont or George 
Barber [George Duckett Barber Beaumont, 
see H. pp. 22-3]: Ella Rodman [Eliza 
Rodman Mclillvane, H. p. 110]: Anthony 
Hope [Hawkins]. 

Adulterism.—Name altered or adulterated. 
This word is in the O.E.D., vol. i. p. 130, 
and O. Hamst quoted. 

Examples: Veyrat Xavier Verat, 
dramatic author, 1841]: d’Alembert for 
Dalembert (J. Le Rond): de Foe for Defoe. 
English names do not lend themselves to 
this kind of ennobling. 

Allonym, allonymous.—False proper name. 
Work published in order to deceive, under 
the name of some author or person of reputa- 
tion, but not by him. This word is in the 
‘Dictionnaire raisonné de bibliologie,’ par 
G. Peignot, 1802, p. 12; and O.E.D., vol. i. 
p- 237, and O. Hamst quoted. 

Examples: the pseudonym of Peter 
Parley when taken by others than 8. G. 
Goodrich: The King (7.e. George IV.), ‘A 
Letter from the King to his People’ [by 
J. W. Croker], 1821, see H. p. 149: ‘Cam- 
bridge Free Thoughts,’ by H. H. Bernard, 
Ph.D., 1862. [by Rev. George Skinner, who 
died 1871, see H. p. 183; Dr. Bernard died 
in 1857]: John Hampden [%.e. Lord Nugent, 
see H. p. 185]. Most great men have been 
subject to this kind of fraud, see H. under 
Napoleon; and the British Museum Cata- 
logue under Byron and Brougham, sub-head- 
ing Supposititious Works. 

Alphabetism.—Letters of the alphabet 
in proper order. This word is in O.E.D. 
vol. i. p. 253, and O. Hamst quoted. 

Examples: ‘An Argument,’ &c., signed 
A. B. C. D. E. F. G. [by J. Trenchard and 
W. Moyle], 1697: ‘A Lay-man’s Letter 
to a great Divine, Dr. A. B. C. D.’ [F. Atter- 


of Fictitious Names,’ 


are few pseudonyms of this class whose 
authors are known; and it is noticeable 
that there are two columns of X Y Z in 
the B.M. Catalogue, but not a single author’s 
name is known; so this alphabetism seems 
to offer a safe retreat for those who are 
determined never to be found out. 

Anagram.—The letters of the name arbi- 
trarily transposed, with or without meaning. 
The word anagram has long been in use 
(1589 is the earliest date in O.E.D.), not 
only for names, but also phrases when another 
word or phrase results. A good anagram 
should be composed of the letters only that 
are in the name anagrammatized. But 
Namur in his ‘Manuel du bibliothécaire,’ 
Bruxelles, 1834, p. 76, says: ‘Il est permis 
de changer une lettre, pourvu que l’ana- 
gramme soit heureuse; car au fond, c'est 
un pauvre métier.’’ ‘Incidentally I may ob- 
serve that Jean Pie Namur (b. 1804, d. 1867) 
gives titles of books without capitals; he 
has none (see p. 271) even to the first word 
of the titles. There is a good treatise on 
anagrams, reviewing Mr. Wheatley’s book, 
in The Atheneum, 9 Aug., 1862, p. 173. 

Ananym.—The real name written back- 
wards. This word is in ‘O.E.D.,’ vol. i. 
p- 307, and O. Hamst quoted. 

Examples: ‘An Epitome of Logic,’ by 
N. Dralloc, 1795, the preface signed J. C. 
[by John Collard]: ‘Werdna Retnyw’ 
[Andrew Wynter, H. p. 108]. In 1862 the 
only way Mr. Wheatley had of describing 
the ananym Telliamed was to call it “‘a 
retrograde anagram” of . Demaillet (see 
‘Of Anagrams,’ p. 69). 

Anastroph.—An inversion or unusual ar- 
rangement of the name. This word has 
been in use since 1577 (see O.E.D.), but not 
as a technical bibliographical word. In my 
‘Handbook’ I have not appreciated the 
difference between an ananym and an anas- 
troph. Yemrof is an anastroph of Formet, 
which would be an ananym if the ¢ had not 
been changed to y. 

Andronym.—A man’s name. This word 
has never yet been used in English, and 
is not in O.E.D. nor in Littré. Although 
J. De Le Court instances this as a technical 
word used by Quérard, I have not been able 
to find it in 8.L.D. 

Examples: E. Evelyn Barron is an 
andronym. Thus in the B.M. Catalogue 
we find this entry: “ Barron (E. Evelyn), 
Wassail, a four part song....London and 
New York [1889].” This might be by a 
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man or a woman. It is by Edward Evelyn 
Barron, M.A. Cambridge. 

Anonym.—A book without an author’s 
name. In O.E.D., and O. Hamst quoted, 
vol. i. p. 347. G. Peignot’s description says : 
“This word is applied to an author whose 
name is unknown, or to a book that appears 
without name of author” (see ‘ Dict.,’ 
1802, ii. 356; 1804, p. 15). Anonym has 
long been used in French, but as the French 
have no historical dictionary like O.E.D., 
we cannot say how long. 

- According to O.E.D. the word anonymous 
has been in English use since 1601. Strictly, 
a book would not be an anonym or anony- 
mous if the author’s name or a pseudonym 
is to be found anywhere in it. But a book 
is loosely spoken of as anonymous if there 
is no name on the title-page, especially so 
in past times (as to this see the observations 
in * Aggravating Ladies’ by O. Hamst, 1880, 
p- 15, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 31 Dec., 1898, p. 521). 
O.E.D. says anonym is “rarely used,’’ but 
it has become frequent since that page of the 
Dictionary was printed in 1884. For exam- 
ple, it is used as a heading in the ‘‘ Subject 
Index to the List of the Books of Refer- 
ence in the Reading-Room of the British 
Museum,’ 1889, p. 335. See also ‘Some 
Words in “A New English Dictionary ” 
discussed by Ralph Thomas,’ 1899. 

It occasionally happens that, though 
anonymous, a book gives the name of the 
author. This is the case with ‘The Growth 
of Love,’ a poem, no imprint on the title, 
but at the end we read “ Printed at Oxford, 
1890.” On the back of the original bound 
copies as issued we read “ Growth of Love. 
Bridges.” It is by Robert Bridges, M.A. 
(see *Who’s Who’). The same is the case 
also with Jules De Le Court’s ‘ Essai’ 
mentioned ante, p. 81. 

Anonyma.—A word to express both 
anonymous and pseudonymous. Suggested 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 May, 1896, 8 S. ix. 342, and 
in ‘Some Words,’ &c., by Ralph Thomas, 
1899, p. 19. Used by him frequently, as 
in ‘N. & Q.’ thus: “In early life Neale 
wrote a number of novels, nearly all naval, 
and mostly anonyma’ (2 March, 1907, 
10 8. vii. 174). That is to say, they were 
published either without his or any name 
or under a pseudonym. Another example 
is “The Work of Halkett and Laing on 
anonyma,” &e., which is used by J. D. 
Brown, ‘A Manual of Practical Bibliography’ 
(1906), p. 58. 

Anonyma is not a plural form of anony- 
mous. There is no plural to anonymous 
any more than to grievous. 


Apoconym.—Name deprived of one or 
more letters. Pierquin says initial letters, 
but it is not used by Quérard with this 
limitation, as the following examples show : 
‘Satire sur le dix-neuviéme siécle,’ par 
Vida*** [J. B. Vidaillet], Paris, 1821: 
‘Terre-N....’ [Fabre-Terreneuve]: V....n 
[Henri Vilmain]. 

Apocryph, apocryphal. — Book whose 
author is uncertain or which is not to be 
depended on for truthfulness: of unestab- 
lished authenticity. G. Peignot says a book 
of uncertain authorship and on the faith 
of which one cannot rely. Epithet applied 
to all books the authenticity of which is 
not known (‘ Dictionnaire raisonné de biblio- 
logie,’ vol. i. 1802, p. 26, and 1804, p. 15). 

Example: ‘The Execution of Sir C. 
Bawdin,’ by Thomas Rowley, 1772, is 
entirely apocryphal, and was written by 
Thomas Chatterton, see H. pp. 110 and 30. 
Also H. under Hampden, pp. 185, 209, 
and other instances. RatpH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 


My friend Mr. Ratpx Tuomas refers 
(ante, p. 81) to the use of “ anonym” with 
satisfaction, but surely it is an objectionable 
word. There is nothing in common between 
the words “ pseudonym” and “ anonym” 
as applied to the title-page of a book, 
except that they both imply that the name 
of the real author of the book is not given. 
** pseudonym ”’ is a positive term, and repre- 
sents a false name; but “anonym” only 
expresses a negation. You can have a 
Dictionary of Pseudonyms, but a Dictionary 
of Anonyms (although such a title exists) 
is an absurdity, and you only obtain con- 
fusion by contracting ‘“ anonymous work ” 
into “anonym.” Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


As a student of bibliography, I applaud 
Mr. Ratpx Tuomas for his intention to 
compile a list of technical terms. The 
terminology of the art requires to be placed 
on a sound and intelligible footing. I am 
not, however, surprised to find that Allibone 
failed to adopt such aword as “ ananym ” 
—not, I suspect, because it was new, but 
because it expressed nothing. Such words as 
“anonym,” from 4 privative, and ovupa, 
the Zolic form of dvoya, a name; and 
“pseudonym,” from yevdyjs, false, and 
ovupa, carry their meanings on their faces ; 
but “‘ananym”’ has no Greek derivative 
that I can discover, and I am unable to see 
how it “ at once tells those acquainted with 
the technical words that Werdna Retnyw is 
Andrew Wynter written backwards.” It is 
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rather difficult to invent a word that exactly | 


expresses this kind of pseudonym. ‘ Meto- 
nym” might possibly do, if it were under- 
stood that the word was changed by being 
written backwards; or possibly “ opis- 
thonym,” though this sounds a little bar- 
barous. If ugly words are objected to, a 
** palintrope ”’ might receive approval; but at 
any rate, let us have something that tells us 
what is really meant. If Greek, let it be 
Greek, though I should prefer English terms. 
For ‘“‘ pen-name,” however, I have a deep- 
rooted abhorrence. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


THE CABINETSAND THE Houser oF Lorps. | 
—Le Temps of Sunday, the 13th _ inst., | 


wrote on our present political situation 
almost in the words of the Princess de Lieven 
to the Duchess de Dino, 29 Aug., 1835 :— 

“Les ministres auront-ils bien le courage de 
mettre 4 exécution leurs menaces contre les Pairs? 
Ceux-ci fléchiront-ils devant ces menaces? J’en 
doute; mais voila la collision, si longtemps différée, 
qui arrive enfin.” 

It had then only been “enfin” after 
three years. We have now seventy-three 
more years to add. 


T Prace-NameEs.—I observe 
that Tichborne is mentioned under the head- 
ing Tyburn (ante, p.431), to show that Tyburn 
is an error for Yburn, just as Tichborne is for 
Ichborne, according to “‘ Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
theory.” Of course, the theory is utterly 
baseless, and indeed impossible. What- 
ever may have happened in Middle English 
or in provincial dialects, it is out of the 
question to suppose that the ¢ which forms 
part of the A.-S. et, “ at,” was ever prefixed 
to any place-name in Anglo-Saxon times. 

There never was such a word as Ichborne, 
for which the A.-S. equivalent would be 
Teceburne ; 
or Icenan. And where is the intermediate 
form Ichenborne to be found? As for 
Titchborne, which is totally unconnected 


with any kind of Itch or Itchen, the A.-S. 


name was never Icceburne, but invariably 
Ticceburne. The charter of 908 is marked 
by Kemble as spurious; but the name 
occurs in a genuine charter of 960. I do 
not certainly know the sense of Ticce-, but 
it is very like the A.-S. ticcen, “a kid.” 
Titchfield in Hants was once Ticcenesfelda 
wic, t.e., kid’s-field-wick.”’ We find Kidd 
used as a man’s name. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SCOTTISH -IS AND -ES IN PROPER NAMES. 
—In discussing with friends the articles 
which have appeared in ‘The Glamis 


whereas the Itchen was Icene | 


Mystery ’ (ante, pp. 241, 311, 396) I have been 
‘reminded how few people pronounce this 
|name correctly, as one syllable, and how 
/small is the number of those who, knowing 
monosyllabic pronunciation, can account 
‘for it. It has been suggested to me that I 
should draw attention here, for the benefit 
of Southrons and other foreigners, to the 
rule which governs the correct enunciation 
of Scottish names ending in -¢s or -es, which 
is that the -is is sounded like simple s, 
whereas -es is sounded like -is. 

There are a few old English names: in 
-is or -ys to which the same rule applies. 
Thus, not only is Glamis pronounced like 
| ** Glahms,”’ Inglis like “* Ingles,” and Cassilis 
like ‘‘ Cassels,’ but IXnollys is ‘ Noles,” 
Sandys is “‘Sands,”’ and Wemyssis ‘‘Weems.” 
On the other hand, Forbes and Geddes are 
dissyllables, as also is Rothes, where the 
oth rimes with the first syllable of ‘‘ bother.” 
Similarly, Romanes and Balcarres are each 
three syllables, the latter riming with 
“Harris.” Of course, many of these names 
are mispronounced by those unacquainted 
with the rule. The question whether Forbes 
should be one syllable or two is often 
hotly discussed; and another doubtful 
name is Pepys, which by the rule should be 
called ‘‘ Peeps.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

{The pronunciation of Pepys was discussed at 
SS. iii. 488; xi. 187, 269.] 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 
—-Aeccording to Lady Randolph Churchill 
(see her ‘ Reminiscences’), it was the late 
Henry Drummond Wolff who started 
'the Primrose League idea. If the primrose 
was Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite flower, 
as some imagine, it is curious to note that 
in ‘Coningsby’ he rather grossly insulted 
it. Taking refuge from a_ thunderstorm 
at a country inn, Coningsby could secure 
for lunch “ only eggs and bacon”: “ ‘Tis 
but simple fare.’ said Coningsby, as the 
maiden [the waitress] uncovered the still 
hissing bacon, and the eggs that looked like 
GEORGE COoLoMB. 


tufts of primroses.” 
| ‘THE FLIGHT OF THE KING,’ BY ALLAN 
|/Fea.—Mr. Allan Fea in this interesting 
| book has, I think, made a mistake in the 
| pedigree of Hyde by confusing Sir Nicholas 
Hyde (son of Laurence Hyde of Hatch and 
his wife Anne, daughter of Nicholas Sibbells, 
and widow of Mathew Colthurst) with 
Nicholas Hyde, one of his eleven nephews, 
a son of Sir Nicholas Hyde’s brother Sir 
Laurence Hyde and Barbara Castilian, his 
wife. Nothing seems to be known about 
this nephew beyond his baptism, which is 
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recorded in the register of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral in April, 1611: he probably died 
young. 

Laurence Hyde (the second son of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde) of Hinton Daubeney was 
also born in 1611, and could not possibly 
be a son of his cousin Nicholas: he is men- 
tioned as a son of Sir Nicholas Hyde in the 
Visitation of Wilts in 1623: see ‘ Flight 
of the King,’ p. 166, and pedigree in the 
Appendix. The paragraph on p. 166 should 
read :— 

“From there he rode over to consult with a friend 
living in Hampshire, Mr. Laurence Hyde, the 
second son of Sir Nicholas Hyde, and jirst cousin to 
Mr. Laurence Hyde of Heale, Mrs, Hyde's hushand,> 
not, as there stated, ‘‘ and a brother-in-law 
to Mrs. Hyde of Heale.” J. J. HH. 

Salisbury. 


Harrison AINswortTH.—Among 
recent obituary notices has appeared the 
following :— 

‘* Ainsworth.—On the 21st Nov., 1908, at Winter- 
bourne, Bristol, Fanny, eldest and only surviving 
daughter of the late William Harrison Ainsworth, 
Esy., aged 81.” 

William Bates, in the ‘ Maclise Portrait 
Gallery,’ says of Ainsworth in his later days 
that, the retirement befitting his 
advancing years, he resided with his eldest 
daughter Fanny, at Hurstpierpoint.” The 
novelist died at Reigate in January, 1882, 
in his 77th year, and this recent severance 
of one of the few remaining links with his 
literary generation is perhaps worth a note. 
We. 


THE GuaRD Atort.—I can remember 
when a railway carriage had a seat and a 
footboard at either end of the roof for the 
convenience of the guard of a train, who was 
expected to keep a look-out alfresco ; but 
I never saw a man at that bad eminence, 
nor knew until a day or two ago that he wore 
a kind of mask to protect his eyes, and must 
have looked like a highway robber. An 
ex-vanman of the N.E.R. has lately shown 
a large dark eye-mask which belonged to his 
father, who was a railway guard, at the | 
time when those officials had to ride on the 
top of the carriages, and wore masks in order 
to protect their eyes from ashes and sparks 
from the engine. St. SwitrHry. 


SANGUIS MARTYRUM, SEMEN ECCLESL®.” 
(See 6 S. ii, 445, 493, 524.)—This appears in 
its present English form before 1655. 


Ingram in 1594 (printed Cath. Ree. Soe. 
v. 283) we find: “St. Augustine saith, 


Ina 
letter written by the Catholic martyr John | 


‘Sanguis martyrum, the blood of martyrs, 
is the seed of the Church.’” What St. 
Augustine says (Serm. xxii. cap. iv., Migne’s 
ed., vol. v.p. 151)is: “ Sparsum est semen 
sanguinis, surrexit seges Ecclesiz.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sir Joun Mason.—In the article on Sir 
John Mason in the ‘ D.N.B.’ it is stated that 
Margaret Hill married Sir John Cheke, 
and that Mary Hill married Francis Spel- 
man; but under Sir John Cheke it is said 
that Cheke married Mary Hill. Which is 
correct ? Margaret and Mary Hill were 
daughters of Lady Mason by her first 
marriage to Richard Hill, Sergeant of the 
Wine-Cellar to Henry VIII. 

According to Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 
Wrotham Manor was granted to Sir John 
Mason, who parted with it to Robert Byng, 
whose first wife was Frances, dauhgter of 
Richard Hill. Was this another  step- 
daughter of Sir John Mason ? 

Hasted, fol. ed., vol. ii. p. 585, writing 
of an estate in the parish of Bredgar, states 
that it was at one time in the possession of 
the family of Isley, one of whom left issue 
five daughters: 1. Mary, married to Francis 
Spelman; 2. Frances, to William Boys ; 
3. Elizabeth, to Anthony Mason; 4. Anne, 
to George Delves; 5. Jane, to Frances 
Haute. 

The wife of Sir John Mason was a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Isley, and granddaughter of 
Sir Richard Guldeford. Sir John died 
without issue, and his heir, as stated in 
‘D.N.B.,’ was his nephew Anthony Wykes, 
grandson of Sir John’s mother by a second 
marriage. Anthony assumed the name of 
Mason; did he marry one of the above 
five daughters of Isley, and was she a niece of 
Lady Mason? If so, there is a double 
reason for Anthony being the heir. 

In the British Museum there are some 
MS. notes by Dr. Richards of Reading, 
Berks, Add. 28,660-77. At p. 404 there is 
the following entry :— 

** Sutton Courtney was held by Sir John Mason 
and Elizabeth his wife; reversion came to Anthony 
Weekes, alias Mason, Esq". afterwards to Elizabeth, 
widow of Anthony Mason.” 

On referring to 8 8. vii. 326, I see that 
there is a probability of the article in the 
‘D.N.B.’ being revised, and the whole 
subject reinvestigated. In connexion with 
Little’s statement as to Sir John’s low 
origin, which is said to be inconsistent with 
the quarterings borne by Sir John, namely, 
Langston and Radley, I note that in the 
pedigree of Thomas Pigot, who was Sheriff 
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of Bucks 1552 and 1557, the latter married 
Katherine, dau. and h. of Thomas Langston 
of Abington, Berks. She would be a con- 
temporary of Sir John (he died 1566), and 
probably survived him. A John Langston 


was Sheriff of Berks and Oxon 14 Ed. IV. ; | 


and in the list of Gentry of Oxfordshire 
12 Hen. VI. contained in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ 


I find the following names: John Langeston, | 


Roger Radle, Thomas and William Mason. 
R. J. Fynnore. 


Ourries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT.’’—We 
information as to the first use of this phrase, 
which has been so much run upon of late. 
The earliest example at present before us is 
from a money-market article in The Daily 
News of 29 April, 1891. The passage runs : 

* Both Friday and Saturday next are holidays in 
London. i 


when the London Stock Exchange takes a day off ; | 
and so, unless we cable to New York, there is” 


nothing to do but to forego turns and commissions 
at the very psychological moment.” 

Here the phrase seems to mean “ critical 
moment”; and as it is not easy to see how 
such a moment could be “ psychological,” 


any more than chronological, or physio- | 


shall | 
be thankful to readers who can give us any | 


Provincial markets always follow suit | 


and Sir Leslie Stephen) are agreed in styling 
Blackborough a relative of the poet, but 
none of them defines the relationship. _Pos- 
sibly some student of the Milton pedigree 
can do so. 

I may say that I want the information 
for my history of the parish of SS. Anne 
Agnes, Aldersgate, whereof Black- 
borough was a parishioner. 

McMurray. 


Tue ‘ Promprorium.—Not long ago I 
saw in ‘N. & Q. a reference to a recent 
reprint of the ‘ Promptorium__ Parvu- 
lorum,’ but cannot turn to it. Will some 
one kindly tell me what house supplies this ? 
Is it a simple reprint of the book edited by 
Alfred Way for the Camden Society, or 
is it newly edited ? 

New York 

Capt. W. BENNETT: Capt. FRANCIS 
Beynetv.—In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century there were two brothers, 
or first cousins, Capt. W. Bennett and Capt. 
Francis Bennet. One of them became an 
admiral. Is there any means of tracing 
his naval career? I think the admiral 
most likely ““W.” E. M. BEECHEY. 
Milverton, Somerset. 


| TURKISH WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CoINs. 
|—I shall feel obliged if any one will state 
‘the correct form of the following weights 
/and measures used at Bussora and Mocha 
at the end of the seventeenth century :— 
Muckee=4 Surat maunds. 


logical, or sociological, or anthropological, | 
or amphibological, we may perhaps infer, 
that this was only a “* polyphloisboisterous ”’ 
misuse of a phrase which, as originally used, | 
had some reference to psychology (or was z 

thought to have). A friend thinks he re-_ EMERITUS. 


members seeing an early example in which =. rs 
he took it to mean “moment of greatest| NORTHIAM CuurcH.—Will any corre 


mental excitement.”” This would of course Spondent kindly let me know if he happens 


Mertigat =less than a Surat tola. 

Ferasilah = 27 Ib. 

Marbat or Catla=7} ferasilah. 

Cabeer, a coin of which 80 go to a royal. 


be a moment of mental or psychical crisis, t0 have seen a print or engraving of 
Northiam Church in Sussex previous to 
A 


and as such of interest to the psychologist ; 1837 ? L. F. 


it would be of interest to the philologist to 


see some early quotations in which the phrase 

was used with some approach to its ety- 

mological sense. A. H. Murray. 
Oxtord. 


Menpez Pixto.—Mr. Austin Dobson m 
his excellent paper on Izaak Walton _men- 
tions the ‘ Voyages’ of one Mendez Pinto. 
I fancy this personage was a Jew, and per- 
haps the same who attended Columbus to 
tTive.—I should be grateful for information America. In his interesting account of 
as to the precise degree of relationship ‘Jewish Life in the Middle Ages’ Mr. Israel 
which existed between the poet and the Abrahams mentions a Jew who took part 
William Blackborough of St. Martin’s-le- in that first American voyage; but as I 
Grand in whose house Milton was reconciled | have not the book on my shelves, I cannot 
to his first wife, Mary Powell, in 1645. now look it up, and do not recall whether 
All authorities (including both Prof. Masson | Mr. Abrahams gives the man’s name. How- 
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ever, both Mendez and Pinto are Jewish 
names, and if any one can give me informa- 
tion about the man, I shall be very grateful. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


CHARLES CROCKER, PoeT.—William Hay- 
ley was born in the Pallant, Chichester, 
1745; and in humble quarters, another 
poet of equal merit — Charles Crocker 
(Elwes, F.S.A.). Can any reader locate 
the place and date of his birth? Names 
and particulars of other members of the 
family would be much appreciated. One 
of Crocker’s poems is descriptive of Kingly 
Vale, a beautiful district in the neighbour- 
hood of Chichester. le. 

(The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that Crocker was born 22 June, 
1797, and died 6 Oct., 1861. Gent. Mag., June, 1862, 
is referred to for a notice of Crocker. | 


New ZEALAND Fossit SHELLS.—In Mrs. 
Campbell Praed’s book ‘The Last Earl of 
Elian,’ 1906, p. 120, I read :— 

** Coiled twice round her neck, she wore a quaint 
chain made of the yellow-green fossil shell which on 
one side resembles a human eye.” 

Is there any book, or scientific journal, 
in which I can find a detailed account of 
these fossils ? My wife has some jewellery 
made of what appears to be the same thing. 
It is the operculum of a kind of winkle, 
found in the islands of the Pacific. Ours 
came from New Zealand. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Mititia Lists.—I have ‘A 
List of all the Officers of the Army,’ dated 
War Office, 4 June, 1779, and should be 
glad to learn in what year the Army List 
was first published, who was its publisher, 
and how many editions were published. 
I should like similar information as to 
Militia Lists, and Volunteer and Yeomanry 
Lists. I should be greatly obliged if any 
collector interested in the subject would 
kindly give me the benefit of his experience 
as regards the best and speediest way of 
forming a collection of old Army Lists. 

W. R. WILLIAMs. 

Talybont, Brecon. 

{Much information on Army Lists from 1642 to 
1898 will be found in the note by the late HENRY 
GERALD Hope at 98. i. 406.] 


NATHANIEL SatMon, 1675-1742.—I am 
trying to trace if any portrait of this anti- 
quary and county historian is in existence. 
I am informed that one was found among 
his papers which he had originally intended 
for, and willed to, the Society of Anti- 
quaries; but some unpleasantness with 


that body caused him to cancel the bequest. 

I cannot learn that the portrait was ever 

engraved, nor am I able to trace the original, 

or the will above referred to. Perhaps 

some correspondent® can assist me to® find 

them. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


E. F. Hout, Painter.—I shall feel grateful 
if any reader can afford me information 
as to the residence and family of E. F. Holt, 
who is said to have been a painter of some 
merit, and who was living in 1865. His 
name does not appear in Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers.’ 

FRANK WARD. 

38, Wordsworth Road, Small Heath. 

(Mr. Algernon Graves in his ‘Royal Academy of 
Arts’ includes several pictures by E. F. Holt, from 
1854 to 1858. His addresses in those years were 
50, Bayham Street. Camden Town; 1, Poland 
Street; 34, Sloane Street; and 1, Alma Road, 
Croydon. 


HERENDEN Famity.—I shall be glad 
if any correspondent can direct me to a 
small octavo work (on the subject of London 
topography, I think) containing genealogical 
memoranda, &c., relating to the family of 
Herenden of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, sixteenth 
century. I came casually upon the book 
some few years ago, and all note of its title 
seems to have escaped me. I am not con- 
fusing Stow. McMurray. 


Horse Hitt.—Can any one locate a place 
of this name for me? It was so called in 
1644. M. L. S. 


SPEAKERS OF THE Hovse or ComMMoNns.— 
Can any one tell me where I can find a list 
of the Speakers of the House of Commons, 


with other information respecting them ? 
G. H. S. 


GrEORGE CoLtTMAN.—I shall much esteem 
any information as to the parentage or 
ancestry of George Coltman, who at the 
time of his death, 24 July, 1770, was Re- 
ceiver-General in the Stamp Office. 

In December, 1749, he entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Thomas Witherby, law 
stationer in Birchin Lane, whose sister he 
married; and his three eldest children 
were baptized at St. Edmund the King, Lom- 
bard Street. When or where he was born 
or married, and where he was buried, I 
have been unable to ascertain. 

George Coltman had an elder half-brother 
John, of Horncastle, who died while visiting 
some friends at Bath, and was buried in the 
abbey there. 8S. 8. McDowa tt. 
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CRAVEN Famity.—I shall be obliged if | painter, practising in London, Lichfield, 


some reader can supply me with a short 
pedigree in the male line (to present time, 
if possible) of the sons of the Rev. John 
Craven, of Chilton House, Wilts; also sons 
of John Craven (brother of 2nd Earl of 
Craven), who married (1) Maria Rebecca 
Green, and (2) Mary Hicks. Did any sons 
or grandsons settle in East Riding, Yorks, 
c. 1700-92? Please reply direct. 
C. Srreson. 

; 2, Shorey Bank, Burnley. 


IckKNIELD Way.—There is a reference in 
Elton’s * Origins of English History ’ (p. 330, 
n. 2) to the Icknield Way in Hants and 
Wilts. The author quotes Tower Misc. 
Ree. 113, Peramb. Forest, 27 and 29 Edw. I., 
South. ; and says 

“The Survey of Buckholt | Forest (Apr. 1, 
28 Edw. I.) contains passazes relating to the road 
in question. ‘Begin at the Deneway...... and so 
alwaies by the divisions of the counties of South- 
ampton and Wilts to th’ Ikenilde Street, and thence 
by the same to La Pulle;’” 
and “from Pyrpe-mere to th’ Ikenilde, 
and so by the same road to Holewaye.” 

Can any one inform me whether the docu- 
ments referred to above have been pub- 
lished, and help me to identify the place- 
names which occur? The tithe-maps and 
award maps would probably be sufficient 
in default of a detailed knowledge of field- 
names. I should like to be able to identify 
the site of this Icknield Way very accurately. 

O. G. S. CrRAwFoRD. 

[For notices of the Icknield Way or Street see 

7S. xii. 73, 446; 8S. i. 55, 214, 434: 98. viii. 17, 73.] 


PETER WyNNE, 1684-1731.—Is anything 
known of the parentage of Peter Wynne 
(or Winne), living in St. Bride's parish, 
London, in 1713, and afterwards at Farn- 
borough, Kent, where he died 4 May, 1731, 
aged 47 years. His first wife was Agnes, 
and they had a son Peter, christened at 
St. Bride’s, 25 Feb., 1713/14. His second 
wife was Gertrude Starkee, whom he married 
at St. Paul’s,"Covent Garden, 2 July, 1717; 
and his third wife was Margaret Wilkinson 
of Tonbridge, whom he married at Farn- 
borough, 20 Feb., 1725/6. She died 17 Oct., 
1756, aged 77 years. GaR.4B: 


HeicHway Famiry.—I shall be glad if 
some one will inform me if any, and what, 
relationship existed between the family 
of Osborn W. Trenery Heighway—author 
of ‘ Leila Ada, the Jewish Convert,’ ‘ Ade- 
line,’ &c., published in the fifties—and my 
grandfather Richard Heighway, miniature 


and Shrewsbury, and an occasional exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, 1787-93 (Redgrave’s 
‘ Dictionary of Artists of the British School’ ). 
Two of his works are now in the South Ken- 
sington collection. Perhaps, also, some 
of your readers may be able to tell me 
where other of the painter's works are to 
be found. W. HEIGHWAY. 


Truss-Fait.—What kind of game was 
this? I do not find it either in Strutt’s 
‘Sports and Pastimes’ or Brand’s * Anti- 
quities.” It is mentioned in the following 
announcement :— 

To the Writing-Masters that are Curious. 
This Day is publish’d, 

A New Piece for the Use of their Schools: Being a 
beautiful Representation of the Humours of a 
Country Fair, and_the following youthful Diver- 
sions, viz. Truss- Fail, Tumbling, Hot - Cockles, 
Playing at Cards, Youth riding Horses at a Fair, 
&e., allow’d by all that have seen it to far exceed 
any yet publish’d, which the Masters are desir’d to 
compare. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, by James Cole, En- 
graver, at the Crown in Great_ Kirby - Street, 
Hatton-Garden. There may be had an old Piece, 
representing the taking of Porto Bello, &c., and a 
hundred_ other different sorts, at_ the common 
Price. —Daily Advertiser, 7 Nov., 1741. 


J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


‘ Love-A-LA-MopgE.’ — Can reader 
kindly name the writer of this comedy ? 
It first appeared in 1663 as by T. S. | The 
initials and period fit Thomas Shadwell, 
but he had barely attained his majority 
at the time, and nothing else of his appears 
to be known earlier than about 1668, 


whereas after the latter year his publications — 


were fairly regular. Wan. JAGGARD. 
Epwarp Yotunc, AvuTHOR oF ‘ NIGHT 
TuouGuts.’—According to the * Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ Young was a D.C.L. ; but on the 
tablet to his memory in Welwyn Church, 
Herts, he is described as LL.D. Which is 
correct ? S. 


JOHN SYDENHAM, Bart., OF Bromp- 
ToN.— Further data are required about 
Mary , widow of Sir John Sydenham, 
and second wife of Andrew, Lord Gray of 
the peerage of Scotland. She died before 
1632. Patrick GRAY. 

Dundee. 


“Waney” Trper.—What the 
word “waney’ mean? The Merchant 
Shipping Act defines “* heavy wood goods” 
as “any square, round, waney, or other 
timber.” J. T. B. 
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Replies. 


LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


(10 S. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481; x. 122, 211, 


258, 290, 370.) | 

I PURPOSE in this series of remarks to. 
keep for the most part in the City of London, | 
although I shall have a few comments to. 
make on some others. As the three- | 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of | 
Milton is just being celebrated, I feel that, 
no one will resent my starting with two | 
memorials of him. Milton was born in| 
Bread Street on 9 Dec., 1608, and baptized | 
in the church of All Hallows in that thorough- | 
fare. This church is one of the many 
destroyed, but we find the memory of both 
church and poet kept alive by a tablet on 
the east side of the street, just south of 
Watling ,Street, on the spot where the 
church formerly stood. There a bust of 
Milton has been let into the wall, having | 
beneath it this inscription :— | 

Milton. | 
Born in Street, 
Baptized in Church of 
All Hallows, | 
Which stood here Ante 
This parish was united with that of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, and upon the west wall of. 
the latter church, facing Bow Churchyard, | 
is a tablet thus inscribed :— 

Three poets in three distant ages born 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 

The next in majesty—in both the last ; 

The force of Nature could no further go: 

To make a third she joined the former two. 

John Milton 

was born in Bread Street on Friday, the 9» | 
day of December, 1608, and was Baptised 

in the parish Church of All Hallows, 

Bread Street, on Thursday, the 20 

day of December, 1608. 
Thistablet was placed on the Church of All Hallows, | 
Bread Street, | early in the 19 century, as a 
memorial of the event | therein recorded, and 
was removed in the year 1876—when that | church 
was pulled down, and the parish united for 
ecclesiastical | purposes with the parish of St. Mary- 
le-Bow. 

In the churchyard of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, has been placed a statue of the poet, 
already mentioned by Mr. Pace, No. 21 
at the first reference quoted above. In 
the same churchyard a handsome fountain 
was put up by the Vestry in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. It is composed | 
of Kentish ragstone, the basin and pediment 
being of Aberdeen granite, while “ above 


the basin, in bronze, executed in bold relief, 
is displayed the Queen’s head.’ On the 
two towers between which the basin is 
placed the following inscriptions have been 
engraved :— 
In. 
Commemoration of 
Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, 
June 2Ist, 1887. 


Erected by 
The Vestry of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. 
M.A., Vicar. 
John J. Baddeley, 
W. Cubitt, yChurchw ardens. 
Mr. J. J. Baddeley, the donor of the Milton 
statue and the then churchwarden, is one of 
the Sheriffs of London this year. 

In the pleasant churchyard of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Aldermanbury, is a drinking 
fountain erected between the church rails, 
and upon it this inscription has been placed : 

November, 1890. 
The gift ot Robert Rogers, Esq", _ 
Deputy of the Ward, to the parish of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury. 

A memorial, surmounted by a small cross, 
which stands on the north side of Cloak 
Lane, near the east corner, serves to keep 
citizens of London—and others—in mind 
of the former existence of the church of 
St. John the Baptist upon Walbrook. 
It records as follows :— 

Saered 
To the memory of the 


Interred in che ancient church and churchyard 
of St. John the Baptist 
upon Walbrook 
during tour centuries. 
The formation of the District Railway 
having necessitated the destruction of 
the greater part of the 
churchyard, 

All the human remains contained therein 
were caretully collected and reinterred in a 
Vault 
Beneath this monument, 

A.D. 1884 
The church of St. John the Baptist was 
not rebuilt after the Great Fire, the rectory 
being united with that of St. Antholin, 
which in its turn was demolished in 1874, 
and united with St. Mary, Aldermary, 
which thus serves four parishes, as St. 
Thomas the Apostle is also linked with it 

for parochial matters. 

I do not thin: that exception will be 
taken to my treating the Royal Exchange 
as a public place and the statues there 
as public memorials. In the centre of the 
courtyard is a statue of Queen Victoria 
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by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., which was 
unveiled by the then Lord Mayor, Sir 
Walter Wilkin, on 20 June, 1896, and is 
inscribed on the front of the pedestal with 
the single word “ Victoria,” while on the 
back is recorded :— 
Erected by the Gresham 
Committee, 1896, to 
Commemorate the opening 
of this building by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
on the 28th October, 184. 

This statue replaces one by Lough, which 
had become weatherworn by long exposure 
in the days before the courtyard was covered 
in. The Queen is represented as she was 
at the time she opened the Royal Exchange. 
Crowned, and wearing the ribbon and order 
of the Garter, she is holding in her right 
hand a sceptre, and in her left a figure of 
Victory in silvered bronze, just alighting 
on an orb. The cost was defrayed jointly 
by the City Corporation and the Worshipful 
Company of Mercers. 

In the north-east corner of the Ambu- 
latory is a statue of Queen Elizabeth by 
Watson; and in the south-east corner 
is one of Charles II., which was in the centre 
of the second Exchange, and withstood 
the fire of 1838. 

In a niche on the front of the clock tower 
is a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham by Behnes, 
which is at too great an elevation for me 
to see if there is any inscription. There are 
also in niches flanking the northern entrance, 
statues of Sir Hugh Myddelton, by Joseph 
and one of Sir Richard Whittington, by 
Carew. 

A few feet from the statue of George 
Peabody in Royal Exchange Buildings 
is a drinking fountain in granite, with a 
figure under an ornamental iron canopy, 
thus inscribed :— 

Erected 1878 
at the expense of 
William Hartridge, Esq", Deputy, 
supplemented by vote in Wardmote. 
This is decidedly a picturesque addition to 
City memorials. 

To City men the old coffee-house auction- 
rooms, &¢c., are of much interest; Garra- 
way’s, the Jerusalem, Baltic, and others 
bring up pleasant memories. In Change 
Alley, Cornhill, is a tablet upon a portion 
of Martin’s Bank that occupies the site of 
Garraway’s. It records that the building 
upon which it has been placed is 

The site of 
Garraway's 
Coffee-House. 
Rebuilt 1874. 


Not.much, perhaps, but enough. Under- 
neath is a representation of Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s immortal crest, the grasshopper, 
as this site was previously occupied by his 
business premises. The tablet was designed 
by Mr. Norman Shaw. 

I find I have overlooked a simple memorial 
drinking-fountain situated close by my own 
door. It is to be found on the wall of the 
Greycoat Hospital, at the corner of Greycoat 
Place and Horseferry Road. It is of stone, 
the water issuing from the back of the 
alcove, which, with the basin, is of Aberdeen 
granite. It is recorded that it was 

Erected by the 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association ; 
while higher on the wall is a tablet inscribed 
as follows :— 


This tountain of pure water 
erected by Robert Stafford 
for the benefit of his friends and 
fellow-parishioners in Westminster, 
with an earnest desire for their 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

July, 1859. John iv. 14. 
Mr. Stafford held the office of churchwarden 
of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, 
in 1843 and 1844, and left several benefac- 
tions to that parish. I have been informed 
that the spot where this fountain is placed 
was some years ago known among certain 
of the residents as “ Stafford’s Corner” ; 
but the name never had any official sanction, 
and has now almost gone from recollection 
and is rarely heard. 

So far as I know, there is no intention 
of placing any group of statuary on the 
summit of the Marble Arch; but it is 
possible I have missed seeing a notice of it. 
A group is, however, to be placed on the 
arch at the top of Constitution Hill, as 
mentioned by Mr. Pace at 10 S. ix. 283. 
The work, by Capt. Adrian Jones, is well 
in hand, and will be ready for the King’s 
inspection early in the coming year. 

With reference to the equestrian statue 
of Outram by Foley (10S. ix. 482; x. 372), 
placed on view in London temporarily, I 
am under the impression that it was, for 
a season, in the open space between the 
United Service and Athenzeum Clubs, near 
the Duke of York’s Column; but of this 
I am not quite sure. 

As regards the sculptor of the statue of 
the Duke of Cumberland (ante, pp. 291, 
372), once in Cavendish Square, my authority 
for attributing the work to John Cheere, 
is Wheatley’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ 
1891, vol. i. p. 341, where it is stated that 


ed 
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“an equestrian statue in the centre of the 
square, modelled by John Cheere, represented 
William, Duke of Cumberland, the hero 
of Culloden.” I have found this work so 
generally trustworthy that I took no further 
steps to ‘ verify my quotations.” I regret 
to say that I know nothing about John 
Cheere himself. 

To return to the Marble Arch, I may 
say that on the 9th of November—the King’s 
birthday — the erection of the royal gates 
was begun. They weigh about 40 tons, and 
will cost about 3,000/.; their making has 
oceupied seventy or eighty craftsmen for 
over three months, and they are generally 
admitted to be one of the finest specimens 
of hammered ironwork in London. The 
main feature of the ornaments consists of 
the royal arms, surrounded by the chain 
of the Order of the Garter, and surmounted 
by a crown, from which a festoon of laurel 
leaves is suspended. The gates are the 
work of Messrs. Martyn of Cheltenham. 
An illustration of the coat of arms, &ce., 
was in The Daily Graphic of 10 November. 
Concerning the statue of William III. 
in Kensington Gardens (ante, p. 371), there 
appeared in The Daily Mail of 7 November, 
copied from The Evening News, a paragraph 
of which a portion is worth preservation. 
It states that the statue 
“was delivered some months ago, and was removed 
to Kensington late one night. For six weeks it 
remained under cover, and then one wet, misty 
morning a gang of men placed it in position. the 
authorities dispensing with any formal unveiling 
ceremony. The statue, which is of bronze, has 
been greatly admired by the King and members 
of the royal family, and those distinguished artists 
bier have been privileged to make close inspection 
or 1t. 

Mr. Pace alluded, ante, p. 123, to a statue 
of John, Duke of Marlborough, situated 
in Marlborough Square, Chelsea. To get 
at anything like a satisfactory solution of 
the query raised has occupied a considerable 
amount of time, but I think that I have 
found out all that there is to be known. Its 
origin appears to be buried in oblivion. 
No one knows anything about it, and half 
a day spent in Chelsea brought no reward. 
In the Chelsea Library there are no old pic- 
tures of the site, and Faulkner, Beaver, 
and other writers on Chelsea history or 
antiquities do not mention the square or 
the statue. By the kindness of the Borough 


Surveyor (Mr. Higgins), I have got copies 


necessitate the removal of the statue stand- 
ing in the centre’; and the then Surveyor, 
Mr. G. R. Strachan, asked what was to_be 
done with it. 

“It was moved by Mr. Leach, seconded by 
Mr. Lawrence, that Lord Randolph Churchill 
be asked whether he will accept the statue of his 
ancestor. 

“An amendment was moved by Mr. Doll that 
the Surveyor be requested to make inquiries. This 
amendment found no seconder, whereupon a further 
amendment was moved by Mr. Wright, seconded 
by Mr. Northeroft, that the Surveyor be instructed 
to break up the statue. 

“ The Surveyor having replied to an inquiry, the 
amendment was put to the vote, and was declared 
by the Chairman to be carried.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the end of the 
statue was not yet. It was removed to 
one of the wharves belonging to the Vestry ; 
but subsequently (as I am informed by Mr. 
Higgins) a member of the Vestry, a Mr. 
Williams, living in Beaufort Street, asked 
permission to have the statue. It was 
given to him, and he placed it in his front 
garden, where it stood for some time. We 
next find it in the possession, for some years, 
of Messrs. T. Crowther & Sons, of 382, 
North End Road, Walham Green, 8.W., 
dealers in antiques in marble, stone, «ec. 
where it stood in the front of their premises. 
Ultimately it was sold to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and sent into the country — 
whether to Blenheim or not my informant 
could not say for certain, but he thought 
that destination the most likely. I have 
written to the Duke of Marlborough upon 
the subject, but a reply has not yet come to 
hand. W. E. 

Westminster. 


Mention of the granite obelisk in Ken- 
sington Gardens to Capt. Speke (ante, p. 371) 
may be followed by a reference to the only 
other public memorial to this celebrated 
explorer. 

Speke died in September, 1864, aged thirty- 
eight, and unmarried, from the effects of 
a gun accident. While visiting his uncle, 
Mr. Fuller, of Neston Park, in the parish 
of Wadswick, near Box, Wilts, he went out 
partridge-shooting one morning. After 
about two hours’ sport, he was getting over 
a low stone wall, when by some mischance 
his gun exploded, while its muzzle was 
pointed at his chest. He died in a quarter 
of an hour. The exact site of this lament- 
able event is marked by a stone let into the 


of some of the minutes concerning the |middle of the wall, and surrounded by an 


statue. On 21 July, 1885, a report was read 


‘iron railing. A right of way crosses the 


stating that “the improvement ordered | fields at this point, but it is little used. 
by the Vestry in Marlborough Square will| This cenotaph is in a most neglected con- 
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dition, and the inscription is well - nigh 
obliterated. The latter runs :— 

‘Here | thedistinguishedexlorer | and | African 
traveller | Capt. John Hanning Speke | lost his 
life | by the accidental explosion | of his gun | 
September 15, 1864.” 

Capt. Speke was to have taken part in the 
proceedings of the British Association at 
Bath that same evening, and to have 
encountered Capt. Burton in a_ public 
discussion as to the true source of the Nile. 

The Wadswick memorial is in such a state 
of decay that it will be as well to record its 
existence in ‘ N. & Q.’ H. G. ARCHER. 

29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


The equestrian statue of Sir James 
Outram referred to by Mr. Witmor Cor- 
FIELD (ante, p. 372) was exhibited, before 
being sent to India, at the foot of Waterloo 
Place, between the United Service and 
Athenzum Clubs. I remember my atten- 
tion being drawn to it by an old Indian 
officer, who remarked that, fine as it was, 
it did not recall the man to the same extent 
as the adjacent statue of Lord Clyde. 
That, he said, was ‘the man_ himself.” 
My informant was able to speak with 
authority, having served under both 
generals, and having, besides, dressed Sir 
Colin Campbell’s wounds on the field of 
Chillianwallah. 


(Con. C. J. Duranp also thanked for reply on 
Outram. | 


THE TyBurn (10 S. x. 341, 430).—I regret 
that my absence from England prevents 
me from replying in detail to Mr. H. A. 
HARBEN’S criticisms, but I may venture 
on one or two remarks. By an uninten- 
tional slip of the pen, Mr. HARBEN misrepre- 
sents my argument by making me suggest 
that “the name of Tyburn denoted the 
manor lying between the two brooks.” 
What I actually suggested was that the 
name signified the land lying between the 
two burns—that Teoburna, to compare 
small things with great, represented to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind what Mesopotamia (the 
land lying between the two great rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates) represented 


‘N. & Q.’ with his views on the etymology 
that I have proposed. In the meantime 
I may point out that the elision of the letter 
w in tweo presents no difficulty to my mind. 
I dare say the intelligent foreigner is often 
puzzled at being told that the cognate word 
two is pronounced too. If, at the date of 
Domesday, Tweoburn was generally pro- 
nounced Teeburn by Londoners, the Norman 
scribes would naturally write it down 
Tiburne. Nor do I quite see why Twyburn 
should denote a ‘‘ twofold ” or “* two-forked”’ 
stream. Twyford does not denote a “ two- 
fold” or “ two-forked ” ford, but a village 
situated between two fords: nor does twi- 
light denote a ‘‘ twofold” or ‘* two-forked ” 
light, but the condition that exists in the 
interval between the full glare of day and 
the darkness of night. 

My argument was that the large inter- 
riverine area was known as Teoburna, and 
that it was subsequently divided into the 
three manors of Eia, Tyburn, and Lileston, 
just as Eia at a later date was cut up into 
the three manors of Eye or Eybury, Neate, 
and Hyde. Some years ago I laid some 
stress on the point that we must not take 
for granted that the boundaries of manors 
in very early days were rigidly defined. 
Mr. W. L. Rurron (ante, p. 321) has also 
drawn attention to this point. Land often 
accrued by marriage, purchase, or other 
means, and was thereby detached from, or 
added to, existing manors, without any 
definite legal record. It is true, as Mr. 
HARBEN says, that a considerable portion 
_of the manor of Marybone, or, in other words, 
the Howard de Walden (formerly Portland) 
‘estate, lies to the east of the Tyburn Brook ; 
but we hear nothing of the manor of Mary- 
‘bone till the time of Henry VII. It is 
‘certainly anything but ‘ practically certain 
‘that the manor of Tiburne is identical with 
|Marybone,” ¢.e., the manor, for the parish, 
of course, comprises not only that manor, 
but nearly all the old manor of Lileston 
‘as well. The original manor of Tyburn 
/represented much more than the Howard 
‘de Walden estate. I think it is to be re- 
-gretted that before writing his “reply” 
did not refresh his memory 


to the Greek or the Roman. I do not sup- by again reading the notes on ‘ Executions 
pose that this suggestion will meet with at Tyburn’ and ‘The Manor of Tyburn,’ 
acceptance ; it is much too reasonable for which were respectively written by Mr. 
that ; and I dare say there are acute critics W. L. Rurron and myself, and appeared 
who will prove that Mesopotamia has quite ‘in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago (see 9 S. vii. 
a different meaning from that which, prima | 121, 210, 242, 282, 310, 381, 402, 489; viii. 
facie, attaches to it. 53, 210, 265). He would there have seen 

I cordially echo Mr. HarBen’s wish that that the authority for the statement that 
Prof. Skeat would favour the readers of |‘ the manor of Tyburn included that portion 


n 
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of land to the west of the Edgware Road 
which is now known as Bayswater and Craven 
Hill” rests not only on the grants by Gilbert 
de Sanford, the lord of the manor, as recorded 
by Stow, but also on an Act of Parliament 
dealing with the Craven estate, which was 
passed in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, if my memory does not deceive 
me. 
It is interesting to learn that the brook 
was called “Tybourn” and Ty-bourn” 
by a mapmaker of the eighteenth century ; 
but this does not affect my main contention 
that originally the name was applied to an 
area of land, and not to a running stream. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


I have discussed the evidence for the 
supposed extension of Tyburn Manor to 
Bayswater in a paper on ‘ London’s First 
Conduit System,’ published in the T'ransac- 
tions of the London and Middlesex Archo- 
logical Society, within the last two years. 
I there point out that all the evidence shows 
is the existence of a very small detached 
part of the manor of Tyburn in the common 
fields of Westbourne. I must refer those 
interested to that paper, as I have no oppor- 
tunity to go over the evidence again at pre- 
sent. A. Mortrey Davies. 

{See Pror. SKEAT’S note ‘Initial T in Place- 
Names,’ ate, p. 486. 


St. Martry Pomeroy (10 8. x. 382, 450). 
I fear that Mr. Goume can never obtain 
confirmation for his theory of the Roman 
origin of Pomary, and for two reasons. 
Firstly, St. Martin Pomary is in all docu- 
ments, which I have found, of earlier date 
than 1251, called St. Martin in Ironmongers 
Lane; it is so called at least as early 
as 1207. Secondly, St. Martin Pomary, 
which is near the centre of the City, was 
never in the pomerium, using that word in 
its classical meaning. It is to me inconceiv- 
able that the name Pomary after centuries 
of disuse should have been revived to distin- 
guish a church which was not in the pome- 
rium from a church which would have been 
in any pomerium of London, to wit, St. 
Martin Ludgate ; even St. Martin Oteswich 
was nearer the pomeriuwmn than St. Martin 
in Ironmongers Lane. The form St. Martin 
in Pomerio given in the ‘Munimenta Gild- 
halle’ suits well enough the derivation from 
apple orchard. Failing that, a derivation 
from a benefactor is the most plausible. 
It is curious that, at the very time when 
the name St. Martin Pomer first occurs, 
Walter, son of Reginald le Paumer, had 


a house in Ironmongers Lane. See Watney, 


‘Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon,’ pp. 257-8. 
C. L. 


MEDITERRANEAN (10 S. x. 308, 351, 376, 
456).—D. is charged with having “ made 
a slip.” He cannot see it. D. suggested 
that a difficult passage in the ‘ Letters 
of Queen Victoria’ relating a Turkish 
proposal ‘to relegate the British fleet to 
the White Sea”? was explained by Mr. Prer- 
POINT’s words (ante, p. 351) “ by the Turks 
called the ‘White Sea,’ to distinguish it 
from the Black Sea.’ All your corre- 
spondents, including who thinks 
*'D. has made a slip,” prove D.’s case. D. 
can assure H. S. that grammatical authorities 
tell him that his words did not establish 
a maritime canal between the White Sea 
and the Baltic. Not in D.’s mind, but in 
that of Queen Victoria’s informant, there 
may have been confusion between such 
operations as were afterwards carried on 
by Ommanney in the White Sea and those 
of Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic. D. 


Canaptan Natura Dyes (105. x. 348).— 
I know of no publication dealing with this 
matter except a short paper © On Colouring 
Materials produced in Canada,’ by. Wm. 
Green, in the Transactions of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, vol. i, 
Quebee, 1829. Probably it can be seen 
at the British Museum. . 

As the climate and productions of the 


rts of Canada are identical 
southerly parts — 


with those of the adjacent States, 

be well to look into the more abundant 
literature of the United States for the in- 
formation. Among the American books 
I can name Heermann’s ‘ Dyers’ Materials 

(New York, Van Nostrand, 2 dollars 50c.) 
and Hummel’s ‘Colouring Matters _for 
dyeing Textiles’ (Philadelphia, Mckay, 
1 dollar). AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 

Inpran Macic (10 8. x. 428).—TI regret 
that I am unable to give Mr. W. G. BLack 
/much assistance in elucidating his interest- 
|ing account of magic in Assam. I am in- 
‘clined to think that the incident of the 
| transformation of the wizard into a sheep 
‘does not necessarily depend upon an idea of 
| sanctity attached to this animal. The sheep 
jis one of the beasts into which in India 
human beings are believed to be occasionally 
transformed by the powers of the magician 
(see Temple-Steel, * Wide-Awake Stories, 
ed. 1884, pp. 395, 421). Such animal 
transformations are common in Indian 
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folk-lore (see my ‘ Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of N. India,’ 2nd ed., ii. 202; 
‘ Katha Sarit Sagara,’ trans. C. H. Tawney, 
i. 37, 341 £.; ii. 135 f., 157, 168). 

Eastern India—particularly Assam and 
the hill country occupied by savage tribes 
on the eastern frontier—is the home of 
magic. I venture to suggest, but it is only 
a guess, that the Assam magician is supposed 
to acquire his powers in the land of ‘** Gora,” 
that is to say, Gauda or Gaura, ‘*‘ the land 
of sugar,’ or Central Bengal. The reference 
to the country of women is interesting. 
Marco Polo fixed it in the island of Socotra, 
and his editor, Sir H. Yule (‘ Marco Polo,’ 
Ist ed., ii. 338 ff.), shows that the same legend 
is found on the banks of the Ganges. It 
is a curious fact that an actual village 
inhabited by women alone exists in the 
Burmese Shan States (see Sir J. G. Scott. 
‘Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States,’ 1901, Part II. vol. ii. 201). 

W. CROOKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


‘Tue Otp-TimE Parson’: MAGEE AND 
THE TomtTir (10 8. x. 425).—See Bishop 
Wilberforce’s ‘ Life,’ vol. iii. p. 261. The 
Bishop of Cork (Gregg) made the joke about 
the Dean of Cork (Magee). See also Arch- 
bishop Magee’s ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 183. 

G. W. E. R. 


(Con. F. E. R. also refers to 
Wilberforce’s ‘ Life.’] 


THE or NovEMBER: Guy FAWKES 
CELEBRATIONS (10 8S. x. 384, 434).—I was 
brought up in Bedfordshire, about forty 
miles from London. Circa 1865, these 
words were sung by the perambulating boys : 

Remember, remember 
The fifth of November, 
With Gunpowder Treason and Plot ; 
I know no reason 
Why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
Guy Fawkes, Guy! 
A stick and a stake 
For Queen Victoria’s sake ! 
Holloa, boys ! holloa, boys ! make the bells ring! 
Holloa, boys! holloa, boys ! God save the Queen! 
Hip, hip, hip, Hurrah ! 

It will be noted that rhythm had been 
sacrificed in order to bring in “ Victoria,” 
and rime to bring in “* Queen.”’ 


G. W. E. BR. 


D. J. asks if it is known when Guy Fawkes 
celebrations began, and seems to suspect 
that they are more recent than 1606. I 
thought it was generally accepted that they 
are infinitely older, dating, like May Day 


celebrations, from the prehistoric time when 
the beginnings of May and November were 
taken as the dividing points of the year. 
For survivals of this May—November year 
see numerous contributions to Nature by 
Sir Norman Lockyer and the Rev. John 
Griffith during the last three or four years. 
A. Morey Davies. 


In the days when bonfires were lighted 
and fireworks were let off on Tower Hill, 
say before 1858, the rimes sung by the 
London boys were :— 


Please to remember the fitth of November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and Plot ; 
I see no reason why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
A stick and a stake 
For King James’s sake, 
A stick and a stump 
For old Oliver’s rump. 
Hip! Hip! Hip! Hooray! 
Guy! Guy! Guy! stick him up on high, 
Stick him on a lamp-post and there let him die ® 
A rope, a rope, to hang the Pope, 
A penn’‘orth of cheese to choke him, 
A pint of beer to wash it down, 
And a jolly good fire to roast him. 
Holloa, boys! holloa, boys ! let the bells ring! 
Holloa, boys! holloa, boys! God save the Queen ! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hooray ! 


S. S. McDowa tt. 


The doggerel quoted by Gypsy is much 
the same as, in the forties, we lads used to: 
chant it in London. The seventh and eighth 
lines, however, were rather different. The 
concluding verse is indelibly fixed upon 
my mind. It was as follows :— 

A rope! a rope! to hang the Pope, 
A pound of cheese to choke him, 
A pint of beer to wash it down, 
And a jolly good fire to burn him. 

But what was known as “ The Speech” 
came first of all. It went to the same tune,. 
and ran :— 

Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
Kind masters and mistresses all, 
Vhen we’re sure to prepare, with Guy Fawkes in 
a chair, 
To give you an annual call. 
Guy Fawkes, you all know, tried to overthrow 
All who our religion did share, 
To establish his hope, the rule of the Pope, 
And blow King and the Commons in air. 


But he failed in his plan, for King James was the- 


man 

Who discovered the plot ere applied, 

And determined to trace through every place 
Where the villainous plotters might hide. 


On discovery bent, for Suffolk he sent, 

To search ‘neath the Parliament House, 

Whe gunpowder found hid snug underground, 
And Guy Fawkes creeping out like a mouse. 


Ine,. 


S in 
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Fawkes by jury was tried, who all did decide 
He should be hung on a gallows up high. 
‘Then his carcase they’d take, burn up at a stake 
And its ashes let with the wind fly. 
Then remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
And contribute an halfpenny to buy 
Some crackers and rockets; with cash in our 

pockets 
To-night we will pepper old Guy ! 

The concluding verse was a_ patriotic 

one, beginning 

r And also we’ll sing, 
but I do not feel sure of the exact words 
that followed. Harry Hens. 


IXINGSLEY’s ‘ LORRAINE, LoRRAINE, Lor- 
REE’ (108. x. 210, 278, 377, 452). —The dis- 
eussion of the question of the origin of 
the refrain to this poem arose out of a 
query of mine which appeared at 7 8S. xi. 
387, in which I suggested a gipsy origin for 
it. Nothing that has since appeared, either 
at 7S. xi. 479; 8S. iii. 372, 496, or during 
the present discussion, throws any light 
upon this. The fact I cited from the late 
Mr. Leland’s ‘ Gypsy Sorcery ’ seems, how- 
ever, to lend some colour to my suggestion. 
It is idle to say repeatedly that the refrain 
is a “circus song”’’; the question is, How 
did it become such ? c.C. B 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
x. 368).—There has been no answer as to 
“where to find the origin” of the line, 

Tis love that makes the world go round, 
neither am I able to give one. Some 
seventy years ago (about 1840) my brothers 
and I used to sing the same, as under :— 

Oh, ’tis Love, ‘tis Love, ’tis Love, 

That makes the world go round-a ; 
Every or, beneath its sway, 

Fools old and young abound-a. 
Love often turns young ladies’ hearts, 
At which mammas will scold, sir ; 

So in revenge Love thinks it right 

To shoot sometimes the old, sir. 
For, oh, ’tis Love, &c. 
With love some folk go mad; | 
Love makes some folk thin, sir ; 
Some folk with love they are so bad, 
To the sea they will jump in, sir. 
For, oh, ’tis Love, &c. 


There was also a French version, possibly 
the original, beginning 

C’est Amour, Amour, ?Amour, 
which, however, I forget. G. E. C. 


Allusion to “‘ the music of the spheres” 
(ante, pp. 408, 454) in English is far older 
than 1603; for it is very plainly expressed 
in Chaucer’s ‘ Parliament of Foules,’ ll. 59- 
63, on which see my long note. I suspect 


| that one source of the references to it (ex- 
clusive of Cicero) was the Vulgate version 
of Job xxxviii. 37—‘‘ concentum celi’? — 
where Wyclif has: ‘‘ The singing of heuene 
who shal make to slepe.” Cf. ‘Merchant 
of Venice,’ V. i. 60. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Now that we are commemorating Milton’s 
Tercentenary, Stanza xii. from his ‘ Hymn 
on the Nativity’ ought to be added to the 
music of the spheres :— 

Such musick (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
—_ bid the weltering waves their oozy channel 

<eep. 
JoHN PickFrorD, M.A. 


The passage sought by A. G., ante, p. 448, 
commencing 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate, 
occurs near the close of Longfellow’s college 
address entitled ‘ Morituri Salutamus.’ 
A. Watts. 
13, Prestonville Road, Brighton. 


Lucis, in his quotation about “‘ pomp and 
prodigality ’ (ante, p. 448), is evidently 
thinking of a line in Gray’s stanzas addressed 
to Bentley. The stanza containing this line 
is as follows :— 

But not to one in this benighted age 

Is that diviner inspiration given 

That burns in Shakespeare's or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of heaven. _— 


SURNAMES IN -ENG (10 S. x. 428).—Has 
your correspondent referred to that in- 
valuable treasury, Canon Bardsley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Surnames’ ? Wm. JAGGARD. 


Ovoca or Avoca (1058. x. 308, 397, 437).— 
In line 3 of my quotation from Mr. Joyce’s 
‘Irish Names of Places,’ ante, p. 437, the 
word should be Ovoca, not Avoca. 

L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


HAMPSTEAD IN Sone (10 S. x. 187, 296, 
377, 458).—The future anthologist will 
look for a record of Mr. Albert Chevalier’s 
song ‘’Appy ’Ampstead,’ the refrain of 
which ran :— 

Oh! ’Ampstead, ’appy, ’a ’Ampstead, 
All the Be 
(Talk about a Paradise !), &e. 


Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland (1791-1811). 

Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. With Portraits. 

2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

* Lapy HoLiann’s claim to renown,” as the Intro- 
duction to these volumes justly says, ‘“‘rests upon 
the later years of her life.” This Journal deals with 
the period of her unhappy marriage to Sir Godfrey 
Webster, and her earlier years with Lord Holland 
up to ISL], and is of especial interest as affording 
us material for gauging the qualities which made her 
salon so influential and her own will a law to people 
who might have been thought strong enough to doas 
they pleased in any company, or to neglect a circle 
where they were bullied into obeisance. We cannot 
tind in the somewhat shadowy claims of Lord 
Holland, his good nature, and his flow of anecdote, 
a satisfactory reason for extraordinary social 
success. It is clear that the triumph was Lady 
Holland’s. 

A perusal of her Journal suggests some reasons 
for her power. Fashion, of course, that most way- 
ward ot goddesses, had much to do with the rule 
that hers was the house to go to. Her exceptional 
insight into politics, and her beauty, with her skilful 
management of admirers, did much _ to establish 
her position. She had a certain hardness, too, of 
character, due to her early troubles, which also 
stood her in good stead. 

The Journal reveals a great keenness to know and 
enjoy, and considerable independence of spirit. 
Lady Holland had no particular education, but 
what she taught herself was considerable, and we 
are much mistaken if the fine ladies of to-day have 
anything like her zeal for history, art, and letters, 
feel moved, for instance, to study the sources of 
Gibbon, or go out of their way to see fine old houses. 
The first volume is a little dull in its abundance of 
travel notes, though these have been reduced, but, 
as it proceeds, we tind innumerable striking touches 
—notes concerning the eminent and the manners of 
the day. 

At Florence in 1793 Lady Holland found a bust of 
Livia said to be like her. At Schaffhausen she was 
very severe about the nasal noises of Protestant 
worshippers. She liked Pope's translation of the 
‘Iliad,’ but could not, oddly enough, listen to the 
‘Odyssey.’ The * Laocoon’ was her ideal of the best 
Greek sculpture, but she had a respectable taste 
for Italian pictures. She includes some interesting 
speculations on history. We may doubt, even if 
Carthage and Hannibal had triumphed, whether 
civilization would have spread into the heart of 
Africa, and satistied the wants of society in that 
region! This reflection occurs at a time when the 
author of it could not keep warm, and fancied the 
torrid zone delightful. 

There is a freedom of speech about subjects now 
considered impossible which is characteristic of the 
Lady Holland, no doubt, admired her own 


time. 
taste, but she was scarcely, — qualified to 
abuse poor Lady Hamilton as she does. Her 


reflections become very “improving” at times in 
the Journal, and she does not spare her first hus- 
band. There is a great deal about politics, of 
course, including several neat hits at various 
characters. Sheridan and Canning were not loved; 
but Fox was af wonderful man, Sir Gilbert Elliot 


the best writer since Addison, ‘‘ Bobus” Smith a 
little overrated, Madame de Coigny very witty, and 
the future Lord Melbourne pleasant. 

Here is a view of Gibbon in 1791. By the in- 
habitants of the Pays de Vaud he was treated 
**more as a prince than an equal. Whenever he 
honoured their goutées with his presence, every 
person rose upon hisentrance...... His whim arranged 
and deranged all parties. All, in short, were suh- 
servient to his wishes; these once known, every- 
thing was adapted to them.” This makes up for 
the somewhat cold reception of the great man in 
Johnson’s circle. 

Wordsworth in 1807 was asked to dine. and 
appears to have been a smart talker: “ He came. 
He is much superior to his writings. I should 
almost fear he is disposed to apply his talents more 
towards making himself a riyorous conrersationist 
in the style of our friend Sharp, than to improve 
his style of composition.” 

Lady Holland's interest in matters of learning is 
displayed in her note on the savant who showed u) 
the fraudulent claims of Claude Etienne Savary, 
who translated the history of a Caliphate from a 
bad Latin version: “In Savary’s history a certain 
town in Egypt is described as having its market 
tilled weekly with oil. Now as no olives grow. and 
consequently no oil can be produced in such abun- 
dance as to furnish a regular supply, in that 
district, recourse was had to other translations, 
and the identical one copied by Savary was found, 
and the error in the text that led him into the 
mistake, for there o//uwm was used tor olus (ole7?s), 
cabbages !” 

Altogether the reading of the Journal has given 
us considerable pleasure. There are six portraits 
ot interest reproduced, but the Index is, we regret 
to say, defective. We fail to find the first two 
points we wish to look at again, concerning Margam 
and Xenophon. 

The Edinburgh Review. (Longmans & Co.) 
THE Paston Lrerrers were little cared for in the 
tirst half of the nineteenth century, except amoung 
the few who had genuine antiquarian or historic 
taste, though even by others they were commonly 
regarded as genuine relics of the time of the Wars 
of the Roses. A change, however, took place, and 
in the early sixties, or it may be a little before, 
persons who for the most part had little knowledge 
of Middle English had persuaded themselves that 
these documents were manufactured articles of the 
reign of George ITII., which ought to take rank with 
the Shakespeare forgeries of Ireland. This notion 
spread eh, but those who were able to estimate 
evidence retained their faith unshaken until Mr. 
Herman Merivale, in an article that appeared in 
The Fortnightly Review of September, 1865, stated 
the case against them in so strong and careful a 
manner that the Society of Antiquaries felt the time 
had come when a searching investigation was called 
for. A strong committee of investigation was 
formed, under the direction of the late John Bruce, 
which put the genuineness of the letters beyond 
doubt. Even Mr. Herman Merivale himself was 
convinced. Soon after this Mr. James Gairdner, 
whose knowledge of the time is unrivalled, entered 
the field with an enlarged text and commentary. 
Three editions have already been published, each 
an improvement on what went before. The period 
embraced by the Paston correspondence was one of 
war and, when armies were not in the field, of great 
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political excitement, so that, although the greater 
number of the letters are of a homely character, 
light is thrown not only on the domestic lite, but 
also on the politics, of the time. 

Attention is wisely drawn by the reviewer to the 
exaggeration formerly common regarding those 
killed in battle both on land and sea. Nothing like 
accuracy seems to have been reached until the time 
of the English Stuarts. The Paston papers furnish 


a striking example. Ina letter of Margaret Paston’s | 


of about 1440 we read of eleven hundred Flemings 
being at Waxham, of whom eight hundred were 
taken, killed, or drowned. The reviewer sees that 
this is a wild over-statement, and suggests that a 
“creat many” is all that is meant. The same may 
be said of the number of the killed at Towton, ass 4 
is given on a scrap of paper. They were, we are 
told, *‘ nomberd by Harralds ” at 28,000. This must 
seem impossible to every one who can estimate the 
times, or knows the region where the battle was 
fought. Yet far more modern historians have not 
realized this. Hume speaks of 36,000, and Lingard 
of 38.000, besides those drowned in the Yorkshire 
streams. 

‘Early London’ is highly condensed, but the 
author has had before him four of the best books on 
our great city, and has used them well, and, if we 
mistake not, has added some facts from his own 
researches. Did prehistoric man live as a_lake- 
dweller in the London marshes? Sir Walter Besant 
thought so, and he may have been right; but the 
evidence is shadowy, for the comparison between 
London and Glastonbury is little to the purpose. 

Mr. Gomme’s argument that Arthur was by no 
means the mythic hero who figures in medieval 
romance is rightly accepted by the reviewer. We 
do not think that any reasonable person earlier 
than the eighteenth century ever doubted that 
Arthur was a king ruling Britain. 

*New-England Nature Studies’ deals agreeably 
with the careers (should we not rather say the 
dream-worlds?) of Thoreau, Burroughs, and Whit- 
man. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. THomas BAKER’s Catalogue 534 opens with a 
fine set of Newman, all original crown octavo 
editions, 38 vols., 5/. 5s., followed by a set of Wace 
and Schaft’s ‘‘ Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers,” 12 vols., 4to, 4/. 4s.; Paz’s ‘Opera 
Spiritualia, 3 vols., folio, 1623, 8/. 10s.; Pezius’s 
‘Bibliotheca Ascetica Antiquo-Nova,” the first 
10 vols. out of 12, 1723, 9/. 10s.; Reiffenstuel’s ‘ Jus 
Canonicum Universum,’ edited by Pelletier, 7 vols, 
Paris, 1864, 5/. 5s. ; and a unique copy of the great 
‘London Polyglott,’ 6 vols., with Castelli’s Lexicon, 
2 vols., folio, original rough calf as published, 


1657-69, 16/. 16s. (a subscription copy). ‘There are | 
lists under well-known writers on theology, also | 


some works in general literature. The latter include 
a perfectly fresh and new copy of Alice Meynell’s 
beautiful book ‘Old Masters of the Italian School ’ 
at the low price of 12s. 6d. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells begins 
his twenty-sixth Catalogue with works of the 
Aldine Press, of which we note the first collected 
edition of Euripides, 1503, 8/. 8s.; and Herodotus, 
1502, according to Renouard, one of the_ best 
editions published by Aldus of any Greek book, 
12/7. 10s. This copy from his collection is ruled 
throughout in red, and he has written on the fly-leaf, 


““Les notes de ce volume sont de la main de 
Beatus Rhenanus.” ‘There is a long list of Editions 
and Translations of Classical Authors; besides 
works of the Baskerville Press and works on 
antiquities. A manuscript book of Latin verse of 
| the sixteenth century (one lyric poem, ‘ Anglia 
| Heresi oppressa sociorum adventu recreatur,’ 
|perhaps refers to the coming of the Spanish 
| Armada) is priced 4. 


| Mr. John Grant’s Edinburgh Christmas Catalogue 
| contains Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
edited by T. F. Henderson, 4 vols., 1/. 1s. Works 
from the Catholic Standard Library include Cor- 
nelius 4 Lapide’s ‘Commentary,’ 8 vols., 1/. 1s. ; 
and Rock’s ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 4 vols., 18s. 67. 
Other works are Alison’s * Europe,’ 13 vols., full 
calf, 1856, 3/. 3s.; Cunliffe’s ‘ Boer War,’ 2 vols., 
7s. 6d. ; Foster's ‘ Miniature Painters,’ 2 vols., royal 
4to, 3/. 3s. ; ‘ Memoirs of Ulysses Grant,’ 2s. ; Guild- 
ing’s ‘ Reading Records,’ 4 vels., royal Svo, 16s. 6d. ; 
Maitland’s ‘ Surrender of Napoleon,’ 2s. 9d. ; ‘The 
Lite of Midhat Pasha,’ the founder of the Young 
Turkish party, 2s.; Stephens’s ‘Northern Runie 
Monuments,’ 3 vols., folio, 1/. 12s. 6d.: and R. B. 
Marston’s magnificent. edition of ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 3/. 3s. (published at 
10/. 10s. net : only a few copies remain for sale). 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, 137 
and 138. The latter is devoted to water-colour 
drawings and sketches by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
The former includes a selection from his library. 
‘There are also 97 original drawings in a folio volume, 
25/. ; and 72 pencil drawings used for his ‘ Walks in 
London,’ two 4to volumes, 50 guineas. We notethe 
author’s proof copies of * Florence,’ ‘ Venice,’ and 
‘ France,’ 6 vols., 5/.; Fellowes’s ‘ Monastery of La 
Trappe in 1817,’ and ‘Sleidani de Statu Religionis,’ 
1559, 3/. 15s. ; and Casanova’s ‘ Mémoires,’ Bruxelles, 
1871, 6 vols., 2/. 10s. Hare has written inside the 
last: The Earl Percy of Casanova was probably 
Hugh, 2nd Duke of Northumberland.” In the 
general portion are Browning, 2 vols., full morocco, 
1905, 4/. 10s. ; Sauvan’s ‘Seine from Paris to the 
Sea,’ Ackermann, 1821, 7/. 15s. ; Frankau’s ‘ Life of 
John Raphael Smith,’ 2 vols., 1902, 23/.; ‘A 
Panoramic View of the Thames from London to 
Richmond,’ Leigh, 12/. 12s.; Swinburne’s ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ Hotten, 1866, with letter from the 
poet to Hare, 12/. 10s.; and Doran’s * Lady of the 
Last Century,’ extra-illustrated, 3/. 15s. 


Messrs. Simmons and Waters of Leamington Spa 
send two Catalogues, 227 and 228. The former con- 
tains one of the largest collections of costume plates 
ever offered for sale, making a complete pictorial 
history of female costume from 1798 to 1900, 3,710 - 
plates bound in 4 vols., royal folio, 30/7. Under 

ondon will be found Wheatley’s ‘London, Past 
| and Present,’ extra-illustrated, the 6 vols. bound 
in full calf by Morrell, 13/. 13s.; Smith’s Anti- 
quarian Ramble, 1846, 2 vols., also handsomely bound 
by Morrell, 3/. 15s.; Croker’s ‘Walk to Fulham,’ 
1/. 15s.; and Stanley’s ‘Westminster Abbey,’ blue 
calf, extra-illustrated, 3/. 12s. 6d. There is a hand- 
some copy of Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ ’ 
190 additional portraits, 3 vols., calf, by Morrell, 
8/. 17s. Another and _extra-illustrated is Mrs. 
Toynbee's edition of the Walpole letters, the 16 vols. 
bound in full calf, 22/. 

Catalogue 228 is devoted to Autograph Letters. . 
Among the writers we find Baron Grant, who gave - 
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Leicester Square to London, 3s. 6d.; Hudson, the 
Railway King, 3s.;_Maclise, with a drawing of | 


himself as a Pierrot, 7s. 6d.; Max Miiller regarding 
the origin of a word, 5s.; and Lord Salisbury, Jan- 
uary 4th, 1881, 10s. 6d. ‘lin this he writes: “Iam 
utterly muzzled at the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. I cannot make out what object they have in | 
view—what are they driving at? If they mean to | 
govern Ireland by giving the Irish all they want, | 
why did they not say so long ago, and spare | 


themselves the humiliation of this successful re- 


bellion?”). 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s 
contains a number of Ainsworth’s V 
set of Bentley's Miscellany, 44 vols., half- calf, 9/. Os. 
There are first editions under the Brontés. <A list 
under Caldecott includes Waugh’s Works, 11 vols., 
large paper, 4/. 7s. 6d. The Cruikshanks include 
Grimm’s ‘German Popular Stories,’ Robins, 1825, 
V/. 1s.; and the Dickens items, a collection of first 
editions, 11 vols., half-calf, 1837-70, 11/. Under 
‘Turner _is Armstrong's Edition de Luxe, As. 
Under John Walker is ‘The Itinerant,’ 100 views, 
1799, 3/. 3s. These plates were reissued as J'he 
Copper. ‘plate Magazine. Under Mrs. Trollope is her 
novel ‘The Life and Adventures of Michael Arm- 
strong,’ 1840, 5s. This contains a description of the 
terrible sufferings of infant labourers in the mills. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over. | 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ “—_ Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
wane, 

Connicespa.—Ante, p. 468, col. 2, = 6 and 9 from 
foot, ‘‘power” should read fovrer, four. 


ORTRAITS. — CATALOGUE of a SELEC- 
TION of ENGRAVED BRITISH PORTRAITS, including 
Kings and Queens, Statesmen, Generals, Admirals, Lawyers, Authors, 
Artists, Actors, &c., suitable for Framing or the Portfolio. - free 
of J. RIMELUL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, V 
ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS 1 LANDSC 
by EARLY BRITISH MASTERS i is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BUOKs. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of 27 and 29, West 28rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Catalogues sent on application. 


[HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless pa; “ over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd. 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
‘should be retained. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, nine, baie pers, &c. $d., 6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a dg two ae td cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including B: resh. Fac 
lenhall Stree! Street, E.C. Of all Stationers. ‘Stic 3. Paste sticks. 


cannot be 
Duplicate copies 


r Loaf Court, | 
| 41, Rue Blanche, PARIS (Franc 


NOTICE. 

FRIDAY NEXT being CHRISTMAS DAY, 
NOTES AND QUERIES will be published 
on WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 2 o’clock.— 
Advertisements should be at the Office not 
later than 10 o’clock on TUESDAY Morning. 


ANTED TO TRACE, LETTRES DE 
MADAME SEV IGNE, 17 ~, extended to 20 by the insertion 
- of 900 Portraits and Views; bound in ‘half f green morocco. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 11, Grafton Street, W. 


URNAMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


By HENRY HARRISON, 
Author of ‘The Place- Names of the Liv: erpool District,’ &e. 


Parts I.-VIIT. ready, 18. each net. 


THE EATON PRESS, 190, Ebury Street, London, 8. W. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 
over_as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAIKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
Founded 1369. Incorporated 1902. 

Established for the purpose of Transcribing, Printing, and 
Publishing the Heraldic Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or 
any Manuscripts relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry, 
or such other kindred or nest kindred subjects as may from time to 
time be determined upon by the Council of the Society. 

In the Ordinary Section 56 Volumes have been issued. In the 
Register Section 35 Volumes have been issued. Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription : Ordinary 1. 1s. ; Register Section, 11. ls. 
Chairman of Council—Sir GEOR ‘ARMYTAGE, Bart., 

For all particulars apply to the Secnanes y and Treasurer, W. BRUCE 
BANNERMAN, F.S.A., The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 


ical| _PEDIGREES.— Mr. LEO CULLETON 
—— . (Member of English and Foreign Anti- 
Researches | quarian Societies) makes researches among 


IN all classes of Public Records, and furnishes 
ENGLAND and | Copies, or Translations Docu- 
ments for purposes of Family _— 
SCOTLAND, Pamphlet post free. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


tion upon all matters connected with 
PORTUGAL, Heraldry, English and Continental. 
sw IIZERE, D, HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENe 
GERM RMANY, ‘an GRAVING, with special attention to 
HOLLAND accuracy of detail and artistic treatment 
DENMARK, 
NORWAY, LEO CULLETON, 

SIA, ke. 92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


Catalogue No. 27. 


Old Engraved Portraits by the Great Masters. 
The Works of Jost Amman, Balechou, Beauvarlet, Beckett, 
Bervic, Carmontelle, Cars, Chereau, Cranach, Daullé, 
Drevet, Van Dyck, Edelinck, Faber, Faithorne, Goltzius, 
Grateloup, Greenwood, Masson, Nanteuil, Schmidt, Smith, 

Wille, 
Early Mezzotints, Fine Portraits of the English School 
after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, &c. 
3011 Lots, with Facsimiles, Alphabetical and Topographical 
Index, and Appendix, Portraits of Napoleon I. 


NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GODEFROY MAYER, Printseller, 


10 S. X. Dec. 19, 198.] NOTES AND 


QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


BOOK BARGAINS. 

ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, Last Edition, 35 vols. 
complete, half-morocco, 121. 

— ENCYCLOP-EDIA, Complete Set, 8 vols. 
1. 5s. 

<4 NIGHTS, Unexpurgated, 17 vols. half-morocco, 
16l. 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE, 1l. 1s., for 6s. 6d. 

OUR POULTRY, 2 vols. 11. 8s., for 17s. 6d. 

STONE'S PICTURES, 2 vols. 15s., for 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, Edition de Luxe, 51. 5s., for 27. 2s. 
STORY OF THE TWEED (Maxwell), 51. 5s., for 11. 17s. 6d. 


WM. BROUGH & SONS, 
313, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


REPRINTS OF TUDOR VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, giving details of 
Messrs. MacLehose’s Series of 
Elizabethan Voyages and Travels, 
will be sent post free on application. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS 


Publishers and Booksellers to the University, 
61, ST. VINCENT STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


Catalogues of Books and General Literature 
published periodically. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


CATALOGUE 25.—British Antiquities, Genea- 
logy, Heraldry, Books of Topographical and 
Local Interest. 


Pp. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.}, 


For Collectors of moderate means. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


DULAU & CO., 
37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The Geological Magazine. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 


AND 


WARSAW, POLAND. 


Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 
English and Foreign Literature, 
Shakespeariana, Gc. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookselier and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


| Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Dec. 19, 1908 


THE EARLY PAINTERS SERIES. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English Edition of these works is limited to 
100 copies of each—850 of which are for America—they cannot guarantee delivery. Orders will 
be executed in strict rotation as received, applicants for all three works having precedence over 
those for one only. A few complete sets remain for England and America alike. 


Each Work is issued in Parts containing 5 Plates (separately mounted in grey and gold, dimensions 
of mounts 25 by 19 inches) enclosed in a stout Card Portfolio. With the concluding Part of each of 
these Works will be presented a strong Portfolio to contain the complete set of that work, but a whole 
Leather Portfolio, suitably lettered, may be ordered at 50s. net if preferred. The Presentation and 
Leather Portfolios alike are designed to accommodate one Work only. 

The Burlington Magazine for October says, in the course of a long review :—‘‘ They are the most 
marvellous specimens of colour productions which we have hitherto seen They have a quite Ceceptive 
resemblance to the original paintings. Details are rendered with a minuteness even greater than that 
of a fine photogravure The rendering of colour is also marvellous. 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
FROM THE VAN EYCKS 
TO PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER. 
By POL DE MONT, 
Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. 
Together with 50 Reproductions after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. 
Translator, Mr. EDWARD G. HAWKE. 


To be issued in 10 Parts in Card Portfolios. Price 5/. 5s. net per Part. 
Part IX. is now ready. The Text (a volume in quarto, finely printed and convenient to handle) 


will accompany Part X. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO 


AND CINQUECENTO. 
By WILHELM BODE, 
General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. 


Together with 75 Reproductions in Coloured rr gl after the Original Paintings selected by the 
uthor. 


-To be issued in 15 Parts in Card Portfolios. Price 5/. 5s. net per Part. 
Part III. will be published shortly ; the remainder at intervals of from four to six months until 


completion. 
The Text (a volume in quarto, finely printed and convenient to handle) will accompany Part XV. 


THE EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS 


FROM MEISTER WILHELM OF COLOGNE 
TO ADAM ELSHEIMER. 
By MAX FRIEDLAENDER, 


Director of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 


Together with 50 Reproductions in Coloured — after the Original Paintings selected by the 
uthor. 


To be issued in 10 Parts in Card Portfolios. Price 5/. 5s. net per part. 
Part III. will be published shortly, the remainder at intervals of from four to six months until 


completion. 
The Text (a volume in quarto, finely printed and convenient to handle) will accompany Part X. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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